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TWO LAKELAND WARBLERS. 

BY M. L. Armitt. 

1.— THE GARDEN-WAKBLER. 

How hot in the coppce ! ^ gteV Hoprof tL wood. Notin’ 

Seth o^air .sHrl betwean the close bushes of hazel, which 
aSe too thick and tnany.s.ooled and compact to gave a hand- 
breadth of .shade. Crowding the spaces between them are 
brambles-the raspberry, with opening flowers that the wild 
bees hum about, and the blackberry, but just starting into 
growth ; while new bracken fronds begin to push up every- 
where through the lush growths of grass. No wonder that 
in climbing the wanderer’s foot stumbles on the rough and 
rocky ground that is so closoly covcrod and concealed. 

But sweet is the smell that all at once rises from the mint 
bruised by the foot. And here, revealed by it, is actually a 
tiny rill, that flows — when it does flow — in a deep crack, 
where grow the loveliest of 7 nniuni mosses. But there is no 
flow to-day ; the trickle of water does but moisten the crack, 
and refresh the water-loving herbs that grow about its 
margin. Against the rushes the great crane-fly, the one with 
speckled wings, dashes with clumsy noise ; while the dainty 
blue dragon-fly, new-born and sparkling with gem-like 
colours, moves around them by contrast with a perfect noise- 
less grace. Insects, besides, of many sorts, abound in this 
hot and airless place. Caterpillars feast upon the hazel 
leaves in numbers : up and down from the leaves they go, 
escending by jerks as the web is spun from the body, and 
ascending again slowly and steadily along that airy rope, 
as a man will climb hand -over- hand a hempen one. No 
^ ^ ichneumon fly, with such a host of fat bodies at 
wdno-ln at ease gaily around. And many higher-flying 

and\p about the vexed 

and heated climber. 

'hy heie at all ? In such a roasting, insect-ridden 
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spot r Why ? but to follow the sound of a voice, mellow, 
much-loved, that calls us up the steep and rugged slope. 
Alluring, though well-know-n, it sounds now from a tall 
cherry-tree that, discrowmed of spring glories of white, out- 
tops the coppice in simple greenery. Then, as we near the 
cherry-tree, without a sign of movement it comes from 
another tree, a tall stripling oak ; and then again, past the 
thorn (w'hose sepals, denuded already this forward season of 
their petals, are even now showing a ruddy tinge) from 
another still. So we sit down to w^ait, and to note the centre, 
roughly speaking, to the circuit that the bird — for bird it is 
that ow'iis this voice — will make. 

And what a voice it is ! So full and liquid, rippling on 
and on refreshingly, as cool water bubbles up from a quick 
spring ! It is a wonder that a bird’s breath will hold for 
these long and rapidly showering bursts. And, could we 
watch the songster — a thing easier to do a fortnight earlier 
in the season, before he has settled to a nesting ground — we 
should see the physical energy it requires, in the reared 
head, and the quivering throat of the plain brown bird wdth 
silver breast, that sits to sing in the close ambush of leaves. 
It is the only thing he pauses for — his song: this restless 
bird of a flight so quick and silent, so alert and unnoticeable, 
that he might well be called the Shadow-bird. His real 
name, however, is the Garden-Warbler, or sylvia hortensis, 
which suggests him to be a familiar figure. And in truth, 
he is not rare ; but so secret and silent is he in his ways, so 
indistinguishable except by his song, that he is' the last of 
the Warblers, as he is the dunnest and the plainest, and 
(barring the blackcap) the largest, to be discovered and 
known.* See now ! as this bird changes places, following in 
general the few larger trees that give him his usual hei^ght 
o platform for song — 7 ft. to 10 ft. high — we scarcely glimpse 
hm. He is hut a voice singing from the shade. 

Gillw/ wi seems to have slipped the observation of 

DrolnKl father in ornithology, though it exists in Selborne now, and 

coiifii ■; ^ 1'^ ^ particular attention to the Warblers. The 

Chiff-rrm similar species of Wood- Warbler, Willow- Warbler, and 

Sed ^ clear. He took pains to describe and determine 

wonder i n " Blackcap- Warbler. We 

nearly relaledT*^'t'*^^^’ latter songster the notes of the Garden- Warbler, fo 
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nvo lakeland warblers. 

all at once, in a low thicket 


But what does ^ "heVound ? staying to indulge in 
of hazel, not two feet tr thin-toned squealing inter- 

.7r^l“.^a“re'oTr.o„e-cHa«c.e. of .he bagpipe.. 
•Taere "'f “ here, just where he was ; not 


And, yes ! something, ere ,,g5t_stuffs, plumped down 

a "“Mruly. but a CO eetion ^ 

rd:f^:ch:fgivtisup/or.Uw^^^ 

1 • *,s - Tc cVip near to him r is tnis a nest m 

them, or his mate Is she near 


progress, or is a finished one (as books report of Blackcap) 
somewhere round i It is a query to be pursued another day, 
and the last of May, when two,— nay, subsequently i/jm 
more nest-starts are discovered, without as yet the perfect 
nest. And still the puzzle stands, whether something in each 
of these four sites (all in hazel boughs) w^as discovered by the 
bird to be faulty, and so relinquished, or whether the songster 
w^as yet unw^edded, and had merely brought the heaps 
together as a provision for the bride he longed after and 
sang for. 

But from all this raw material for a nest w'e may learn a 
good deal of the Garden-Warbler's habits and requirements. 
The heaps are very much alike, and consist — primarily and 
in all of them — of long dry grass-bents, often wdth leaves or 
panicle attached ; then, in the later discovered three, masses 
of sheep s w^ool, drawm out and ‘‘ carded " ; and, in the last of 
all, numbers of the withered stalks of a last year's flower, 
very like a currant, as w’ell as a dried umbel and a long 
branching root. 

Now all these materials could be gathered at hand ; the 
U poa pre/ensts, green as everything around looks, may 
e discovered hanging limp and flattened over the bank of the 
’ ^ ''ool is but one of the masses that hang yet upon the 

W^nm ^ straying sheep last 

is nnrlis ^ ^ ^ Source of the small, curled flovver-raceme.s 
broue-ht^^'^^^^tv material was, it has been 

it vet is it 1 4. 1 ^ unshaped and unw’orked as 

testing at prLen^^^n^*^ cohesively and will not drop apart. 

hough and niao a ^^.ch case on the flat, leafy, hazel 
ugh, and placed so low that the undergrowth of grass 
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almost touches and supports it, we know that at a later stage, 
when the nest is being wrought into cup-shape, a few of the 
long grass-bents will be looped or hitched round the adjacent 
twigs and drawn into the fabric again, so as to give this 
support, which is the special fashion of this sylvia architect. 
Certainly the choice of these small dry flower-stalks, which 
must have taken so much time to pick and journey with, is a 
little surprising ; but the journeyer no doubt knew that the 
stiff branching droops would act as so many hooks or rivets, 
producing a delightful state of entanglement with other stuffs, 
and so be quite as binding as mortar. 

When finished, the Garden-Warbler's nest is a light, airy, 
straw-coloured cup, almost transparent, with scanty lining 
and occasional additions of a cocoon-like substance — in all 
probability of use in binding too. It is sometimes lined with 
rootlets or long horse-hair. In whatever bush placed, bramble, 
wild raspberry, hazel, garden azalea, or alpen-rose, it is 
always attached to the twigs by the hitching process men- 
tioned ; and it is never, in my experience, placed higher than 
zft. from the ground. The blotched eggs laid in it are four 
or five in number ; and the hen when flushed slips from them 
to the ground “ like water ” (as a friend says) and makes 
neither sound nor plaint. 

This is about all we see of her. She is more of a shade 
even than her mate ; she is even largely a supposition ! AVe 
presume that he courts and marries her after the fashion of 
other birds, but we never catch him at it. Yet we know from 
his song, which heralds and accompanies his wooing, that 
sexual passion is in him, too, ev'en to vehemence. 

That beautiful song of his, that is our sole guide and index 
to his arrival and whereabouts, sounds first from the leafy 
trees in May ; the 5th of the month is my earliest record for 
It, and it is often much later. It comes then in easy, bubbling, 
nonchalant flow. Next, as days go on, and a nest station is 
taken up, and the bride, if she lags, looked for, it grows more 
strenuous and ardent, and long-sustained. 

And should external excitation now be added, it acquires 
W brilliance and fire. I have heard a Garden- 

ei ^ fellow was audible, sustain strophes through 

^ & ty to ninety slow counts, and then almost at once begin 
gain. I have heard the song, clear and plain, all through 
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Sonata, when the minstrel 

.iieToise of a rearer surely for the purpose) 

d osslssed by a pass.on^ ad 

,”,e d^sb of a Ja- aud ■»-<. fo- dawn .0 dark. 

thew'eatherbegeniall> ua ^ ^ where 

and the performance is g example, than m lonely 

songsters of many ^peci ._.t|,roat bears him company. 

coppice, w'here only an o persistence of the Garden- 

But the passion as we ,, ^5 the season advances. 

Warbler’s song ^ the tiring songster has to take 

lis share “f d“*'ea ^ quickness, silence, 

lone by oui shade-bir ^ 

:Lrd“' 3 e oYwarr'ing-far-War. And, in early Jul,, 
;he^. the young are out of nest, we may hear an odd 
quealing note repeated several times, followed by a h.gher one, 
rhich 1 lake to be the hunger-cry of the httle ones ; and we 
nay catch then, abroad, getting quickly to cover, and, Itke 
heir parents, tnoving restlessly. That is the last we know, 
tecause it is the last we hear, of our shadow-bird and his 
imily. The ^■oice silent, he and they vanish ! AVhether he 
i with us still through August days, we do not know ; nor 
?n he goes. But go he does across the seas ; and we have 

fVii^ o f n'f iinr>tViPr* ‘sTiriTlP' tO ll03,r OUT ] 
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;ii he gfoes. 13 ut g"o he does across tne seas , 
vait the advent of another spring to hear 
itingale once more among the leaves. 


our northern 
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By Alice A. E. Martin. 

“ Knowings ourselves, our work, our task so great. 

Our time so brief, *tis clear if we refuse 
The means so limited, the tools so rude. 

To execute our purpose, life will fleet. 

And we shall fade, and leave our task undone.’* 

Robert Browning, 

These words, chosen for the second motto of The College 
by Post, briefly and emphatically declare its purpose. Many 
readers of the Parents' Review must be familiar with the so 
to speak travelling university, whose star rose in the year 
1881 on a few obscure and scattered students eagerly desirous 
of guidance and help in their self-sought studies. Mrs. Ashley 
Carus- Wilson [nee Mary L. G. Petrie) was at that date an 
ardent young student just entering upon a brilliant career 
at the University of London. At the request of a friend, she 
did not hesitate to offer help to these other girls, whose hopes 
of further educational advantages were over, but at once 
began to correspond with them. The need was a very real 
one, and as the work became known ]\Iiss Petrie received 
letters from all parts of the countr}^ asking for the proffered 
assistance. Associating others with herself in the scheme, 
tlius suddenly begun, she was able to organize several 
informal classes, with lectures by post, hints for study, use 
of books, etc., which gradually developed into a college, 
holding a place midway between correspondence classes for 
public examinations and private reading* clubs ; a college, 
bright with the personality of its founder — a woman who 
helped other women — for those who love knowledge, and who 
“ study for study's own sake." 

“We do not," she says, “prepare for public examinations 
give a regular education. This would bring us into unfair 
competition witli professional schemes of instruction. AVe 
do aim at supplementing such education by guiding girls 
whose school-room days are over into the right road in 



